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The CHAIRI-xAN (Romania) s I declare open the . ninety --ninth plenary meeting 
of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament, I have pleasure 
in welcoming .the representative of Poland^ Mr. Naszkowski^ who has been associated 
with the work of out Committee beforoo 

Mr> NASZKOWSKI (Poland) ( translation from Frenc h) i Thank you^ Mro Chairman^ 
for your words of welcome o 

During the present general debate the Polish delegation would like to make a few 
remarks on the future work of the Committee on DisarmaiTiento It cannot be denied 
that the events of recent months^ and more especially the Caribbean crisis^ have more 
than ever emphasized the importance of the tasks before uSe We must reach as soon 
as possible an agreement which will appreciably reduce and in time eliminate 
completely the danger of nuclear conflicts However^ in order to gain positive 
results certain conditions must be fulfilledc First of all, it is essential that 
no State should resort to measures likely to create faits accomplis and to^ aggravate 
international tensiono It must not be forgotten that the disarmament negotiations 
are not taking place in a vacuum. Every political act which increases international 
tension is bound to accelerate the armaments race and increase distruct in 
international relations « It goes without saying that such an atmosphere will not 
help the disarmaraent negotiations o 

On this subject we are forced to note with regret that the events of recent 
weeks and the measures taken by the Westerfci Powers are not likely to facilitate our 
task. The Nassau Agreement opening a ne^^7 chapter in the armaments of Western Europe^ 
and the essentially militarist pact concluded between France and tho German Federal 
Republic, are exceptionally serious acts which not only do not bring an agreement on 
disarmament any nearer but, on the contraxy, stimulate the already monstrous arms racoo 
It suffices to say that .execution of the idea of a so-called multilateral force, and 
military co-operation under the pact concluded between France and the German Federal 
Republic, though based on different elements, both help the German Federal Republic 
towards nuclear armaments. 

In other words, the Western Powers^ policy as a whole, in spite of the growing 
contradictions which rend thera^ still plays into the hands of the State which socks, 
by the possession of the most murderous weapon, to strengthen its policy of revenge 
in Europe e It is impossible to accept the proposition that the military plans of 
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NATO are simply an adaptation to new technical conditions o In fact we have here a 
qualitative political change which cannot fail to reinforce the most aggressive 
elements and tendencies within this alliancoo It is characteristic that the 
"United States is openly bidding certain of its allies enlarge their rxmamentSo 

Tn this situation the moment seems to have come when we must go beyond the stage 
of a confrontation of ideas and points of view. What is necessary .is to close the 
gap between our positions. Now that we are beginning a new stage in our discussions^ 
we must draw all the conclusions from the^ earlier stages necessary for concrete 
solutionSo This requires a will to. succeed which must be manifested in flexibility^ 
ability to abandon out-of-date positions^ and willingness to put forward new ideas* 
The Socialist merabers of the Committee have given many proofs that they regard 
the solution of the problems before us in this way* The Soviet Union has 
demonstrated its willingness to consider the results of earlier discussions and to 
incorporate in its own proposals those ideas and suggestions of the Western Powers and 
the non-aligned countries which lead towards a solution -- and these are not simply 
drafting or minor amendments«> Thus the socialist countries, while declaring 
themselves in favour of general and complete disarmament within the shortest possible 
time, have agreed that the period of execution of the treaty on general and complete 
disarmament shall be extended from four to five years (El\fDG/2/Rev<,l, p<,2). 

The Soviet Union has also seen its way to agree to a more modest reduction in 
armed forces during the first stage of disarmaments It has accepted the principle 
of percentage reduction of conventional armaments. It iaas agreed to include in the 
first stage of disarmament measures for reducing the risk of war (ENDC/4B) o Last 
but not least, it took an important step forward when, wishing to rescue the 
negotiations from deadlock, it proposed last September that the two nuclear great 
Powers should retain a certain number of missile's with nuclear warheads until the end 
of the second stage of disarmament (ENDC/2/Rev.l> art. 5^ po5)o Thus the Soviet Union' 
gave up its demand for the destruction of all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles during 
the first stage of ' disarmament, thus bringing its position nearer to the unchajiging 
requirements of the Western Powers. That is the list of the constructive proposals 
made by the socialist States. 

Although we exe sure that to eliminate the danger of nuclear war requires the 
destruction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles during the first stage of disarmament, 
we supported the Soviet Union ^s attitude because it facilitated a new approach to the 
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solution of this problem and might rescue ovx negotiations from deadlocks I esu 
forced -with regret to note that until now the Western Powers have been trying to 
submerge the discussion of this iraportant proposal in a flood of technical questions 
relating to minor details o 

What. have- the Western Powers contributed? Unfortunately their contribution is 
not even modest. The amendments introduced by the United States' delegation during 
the Geneva negotiations to limit the production of armaiaents during the first stage 
of disarmament {mDC/3o/kdd,l^ and ENDC/69, p. 2)^ and the new provisions for 
passage from one stage of disarmament to another (ENDC/30/Add«2) ^ though they 
constituted a step forward from the previous Western positions^ qxo relatively minor 
and do not change at all the essence of the /imerican conception of disarmament. This 
conception still meajis making quantitative reductions while retaining the means of 
starting a nuclear conflict. 

Our Committee faces once more the problem of cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 
Important progress seemed to have been made recently in this fields end a final 
agreement seemed nearo Indeed^ the exchange of letters between the Chairman of the 
Council of Mnisters of the Soviet Union and the President of the United States (ENDC/ 
73, El\IDC/74) g^-'VQ a new impetus to the negotiations . The conversations between the 
representatives of the Soviet Union^ the United States and the United Kingdom which 
followed this exchange of letters demonstrated unfortunately that our optimism was 
premature ♦ Kov/ do matters stand? It must be noted that we still face tiie Western 
Powers method of negotiation^ which is to tr^^ to use the other side ' s readiness to 
compromise in order to impose their own viex^Sc 

We remember that at the end of last year the Soviet Union expressed its 
agreement to install three automatic seismic stations on its territory (SNDC/?Vo90^ -pd^u 
It later expressed its agreement that an international control staff should participate 
in the installation of these stations (El\[DC/73^ p.4)o It also accepted the principle 
of on-site inspection by agreeing to a quota of two or three inspections a yeaj? 
(ibid., p»5)« These proposals were submitted, not because control by nationaJL systems 
would be inadequate, but merely in order to bring the positions of the two sides 
together and reach an agreement in the shortest possible time,, According to the 
Soviet Union ^s proposals, an agreement on the prohibition of nucleaj? tests would be 
guaranteed by a control system composed of an international centre, national detection 
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and identification systems including stations situated outside the territory of. the 
nuclear Powers, automatic stations whose installation ajid functioning would be 
controlled with the participation of an international staff ^ and on-^site inspections 
of suspicious phenomena. 

lire all these systems not more than sufficient to ensure the observance of a 
treaty prohibiting nuclear weapon tests? The insistence by the Western Powers upon 
a still vaster control system is bound to raise serious doubt of their motives o 
This judgment seems all the better founded since the United States resumed 
underground nuclear weapon tests in breach of the resolution (A/RSS/1762(X^7II) :.EMDC/63) 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly at its last sessiono In so doing it 
flouted the principles proposed by the non--aligned States (MDG/2S) , and the demands 
made in this Gommittee and the United Nations General Assembly that nuclear v/eapon 
tests should cease for good on 1 January 1963. I ara bound to say that this does a 
grave injury to all the nations and to the cause of peace ^ ¥e are certain that 
there is no longer anything to prevent an agreement which would eliminate for ever all 
nuclear weapon tests in all environments « What is needed is the political will to 
reach one. The Soviet Union has on many occasions given proof of such willingness 5 
the Western Powers ought to shov/ similar sentiments. 

It seems to m.e to be our general opinion that<> while we should not lose sight 
of our principal objective, which is to draft a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament, we can and should immediately talce measures to reduce international 
tension, to halt the arms race, and to reverse the dangerous current which is 
carrying humanity tov/ards a nuclear ware The possibilities exist o We are thinlcing 
of measures placed before our Gommittee long ago, and also of the new proposals 
presented on the resumption of our work. First of all, we should taJke every step 
likely to prevent aixy increase in the danger of a nuclear conflict. This applies 
above all to strategic nuclear weapons. Special measures are required for this 
purpose. The Polish delegation therefore supports the draft declaration (ENDG/75) 
submitted by the Soviet Union delegation renouncing the installation in foreign 
territory of strategic nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. 

The Polish delegation also considers that the time has come to begin a serious 
discussion on the problem of creating denuclearized zones. Support for this idea is 
growing. I need only mention the debate which took place during the last session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. It showed that an ever--growing number of 
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countries regard this nieasurc as an effective means for halting the nuclear arns racCo 
for reducing the danger of a nuclear conflict^ and for increasing collective security. 
Denuclearized zones can^ of course be created in different areas of the world o 
However, it seems to us that they should be established first of all in territories 
where there are already nuclear weapons or v/hich are likely soon to become nuclear 
bases. This is whj'- we consider that the creation of a denuclearized zone in central 
Europe is particularly iraportanto The Polish delegation^ as eveiyone ImowS;, 
submitted a memorojidum on this subject (ENDC/C.l/l) to the Committee on 28 March last 
year^ and we hope that it will be carefully examined* 

The debates of txhe United Nations Conference on the Application of Science end 
Technology for the Benefit of Less Developed /ireas throughout the world are taking- 
place in this very building. The subjects which are occupying the attention of men 
of science from all countries of the world are in fact closely linlced with the projle... 
we are called upon to solve, M:^dern science has given us the means to ensure the 
material and spiritual wellbeing of all the inhabitants of our planet;^ but it has 
also given humanity the means of spreading through the world the spourges of death 
and destruction. The men of science meeting in Geneva, conscious of their 
responsibility towcxds humanity, have addressed a solemn appeal tc us. They ask us 

not to spare any effort to reduce the differences which separate uSo They call upc:.": 
us to help to set free for the service of life the considerable means now devoted tc 
the production of instruments of death, Ue cannot remain unmoved by this appeal, 

Mr, HA3S/JT (United /j?ab Republic): My delegation welcomes the resumption c? 
the work of our Comjiiittee, and expresses the hope that this new round will prove tc 'cz 
an historic milestone on the road to the suspension of all tests, for it is mainly 
in that field that agreement is almost in sight. It is for that reason that we 
cannot afford to let this opportunity slip away. The bulk of my remarks today will 
therefore be devoted to the burning issue of tests. 

First I should like to extend a hearty welcome to cur new colleagues aroujid this 
table. VJe want particularly to welcome ovx new co-Chairmen and to wish them success 
in their many tasks, and above all in their supreme mission. For ovx part we feel 
that the presence here of Mrc Foster and Mr, Kuznetsov is very enco'cjraging and 
should give new impetus to our talics. ¥e hope they will be able to stay among us 
as long as is necessary. 
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It is significant that this round/ like its predecessor^ should come on the heels 
of an extremely important ajid eventful recess^ which v/as put to great profit by the 
nuclear Powers o I intend to dwell on this aspect of the test baji situation at more 
length, but before I do that I should like to refer to another aspect of the 
matter o As one of the non-nuclear, non-maligned Powers, v/e too naturally also tried 
during the recess to think about the latest developments^ not only from our vantage 
point but from the viewpoint possibly of the whole non-nuclear, non-aligned world, 
which we feel that we, along with tht^- other seven, are entitled to represent in this 
Committee ^ And we think it is our duty to convey to the nuclear. Powers the views of 
that segment of the world, which feels very strongly against the hasaxds of nuclear 
tests, to which it may be more exposed than the nucleajr Powers themselves. 

It is with a sigh of relief that humajaity has noticed a marked relaxation in 
world tension following upon the Soviet Union's withdrawal, of its missiles from Cuba. 
It can be said aJLso that the germs of increased or renewed confidence and practical 
co-operation between the two camps were planted on that occasion*, The first series 
of correspondence exchanged between Chairman Khrushchev and President Kennedy marked 
the beginning of a new era in practical, direct and high'-level world diplomacy in 
which both leaders played a very statesmanlike and astute role^ We should try 
therefore to be guided by the sajiie spirit in our search for solutions to test beji 
problems., 

The second series of such correspondence, initiated by Mr, Khrushchev' s .letter 
(ENDC/73) of 19 December, went even further in the development of this highly fruitful 
and pragmatic diplomacy. That second exchcjige of correspondence gave rise to the 
expectation and the hope that finally humanity was on the verge of a statesmanlike and 
a truly humanitaj^iaji break-through, away from the maze of scientific entanglement and 
through the wall of political resistance which had previously impeded our progress ^ 

In order properly to evaluate the meaning of Mr. Khrushchev's latest offer, 
it should be interesting to ponder here the words of Mr^ Godber, Minister of State of 
the United Kingdom, when he appealed to the Soviet Union on 20 November 1962 in the 
following explicit, new and highly relevant terms. He saids 

"We could have a complete • comprehensive treaty, ajid all that is necessary 
toT that is for the Soviet Union to revert — not to accept anything new, but 
to revert — to accepting something which a year ago, here in this building, 
our Soviet colleague renounced ^ in other words, to accept again the principle 
of obligatory on-site inspection." (ENDC/SC . l/PV .AA, 'P o 11) 
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Mr^ Godber went on to says . 

"That is all we need — a very small nuiiiber of on-site inspections a yearo 
If that were conceded by the Soviet Union ^ if it were to revert to the 
position it held until 28 November last year^ then I believe ve could 
quickly reach a comprehensive test ban*" (ibidc) 

¥e are grateful, to see that the Soviet Union did just that. Indeed, our 
Soviet colleagues say that they have gone even further ov/ing to the change of 
circumstances and the development of new detection techniques^ In our opinion the 
important thing is that the Soviet Union should have accepted the principle of 
obligatory on-site inspection^ and largely in response to VIestern appeals o We still 
think, therefore, • that the Soviet offer must be the object of reaJL appreciation on 
the part of the two- Western partners, who should be able to match it, in token of 
their appreciation, by a similar spirit on their part. ijxd indeed that is the 
impression we have already gained from listening to Mro Foster and Mr. Godbero The 
latter made it crystal clear in his statement of 15 February (ENDC/PVo98', p • ^2 et seq^) 
that the Western position is very flexible and that as far as the West is concerned 
the remaining issues are all .negotiable. We welcome his appeal to keep the door open 
and his invitation to the non-maligned nations to try thoir hand once again at 
compromiise solutions. 

Let me now review briefly the main points of initial accord on certain important 
issues which were recorded in the letters exchanged. They established agreement in 
principle on the utilization of the "black boxes" in addition to national observation 
stations. They also envisaged the possibility of establishing some such stations in 
seismic as well as in aseismic areas, subject to agreed and legitimate security 
arrangements. /jid, finally, they established that further discussion entailed and 
necessitated "further technical development". The United States President conceded, 
furthermore, that. Mr. Khrushchev's suggestions had given rise to the hope that they 
would prove "helpful in starting us down the road to aja agreement" ( ENDG/74>9 Po1 )o 
In-ieed, one cannot Lmagine that any insurmountable difficulty should exist now that 
both parties agree on all the fundamental issues relative to a test ban, which have 
already been enumerated by previous speaJkers. As pointed out earlier, further 
additional points of accommodation have been recorded in the correspondence exchajiged. 
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We had also found an added ray of hope in MTo Kennedy's announcement on 
26 January of the suspension of underground tests during the bilateral and tripartite 
exchanges of viev/s (ENDC/PV*96^ Po34')« Even after the suspension of those exchanges 
and pending their resumption here in Geneva we had hcped^ and indeed expected^ that 
the- United States Government would continue to honour its voluntary suspension of 
underground tests o For one things tripartite talks had not been irreparably 
damaged, but were merely .suspended, to be resumed here among the three as well as 
among the seventeen, if need be a For another ^ the test carried out by the United 
States at Nevada on 8 February 1963 unfortunately constitutes the first such test to 
be conducted despite the United Nations General Assembly resolution 1762 A (XVIl) 
which appealed to all nuclear Powers to refrain from conducting any nuclear tests 
after 1 January 1963o Regrettable as this may be, we would still formulate the 
hope that the last mentioned test was meant to be an isolated one, intended mainly 
for seemingly expedient political considerations and not as a part of a future test 
series. In either case it must indeed be regrettable; and we would therefore 
appeal to the other nuclear Powers to show more forbearance and to rise above the 
temptation to reciprocate in kind, in order to safeguard the chances of the success 
of our ^ test ban negotiations « 

So much for the review of developments before 12 February 1963.. Let me now tujrn 
to the work of this session*, Vie have listened with great attention to the 
explanations given by the nuclear Powers as well as to the other spealcers who have 
preceded me^ It would now seem to me, in the light of v/hat we heard, that not 
enough progress was made, at the New York--Washington tallcs, or, more correctly, that 
those talks did not reaJIly get off to a serious start because of a difference of 
approach. 

The Soviet Union's thesis v/ould seem to run along these lines- that its offer 
of three inspections per year is an important concession and that the difference 
between three on-site inspections suggested by it and eight suggested by the Western"" 
partners (ENDG/74> Po2) is more of a political than of a scientific. nature, and is 
irrelevant because either figure represents only a fraction of the yearly unidentified 
events?, according to Mro Khrushchev himself, either figure -has mainly a psychological 
deterrent value. The Soviet Union considers it spurious and superfluous to get 
bogged down on tliis political point, or to seek an endless technical discussion 
before first agi^eeing on this initial political point. As a non'-aligned country, 
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we can appreciate the strength of the Russieji feelings on this matter^ We can 
sympathize \iith the- view that negotiations need not and should not get bogged down 
in endless details c 

The Western partners^ on the other hand^ while not denying the basic truth of 
a theory of surpriso'-deterrent visits^ contend — also with some degree of 
persuasiveness^ to our mind —" that^ from the Western viewpoint^ eight visits 
might have more deterrence value than five or three ^ and that is mxore important^ 
or even more important^ to make sure before committing themselves to any number that^ 
whatever the number of visits^ they have to be made meejiingful and serve as a 
deterrent and not be a mere number on paper. 

Not having had the benefit of participating in the New York tripoj?tite 
discussions^ our mind is not very clear about some of those issueSo i.s a non-nuclear^ 
non-aligned State lacld.ng the technical facilities of the nuclear supers-Powers and 
the answers to the many technical questions which they pose/ we therefore should 
want to ask the nuclear Powers to give 5orre clarification of certain of their viev/s 
and positions. We hope they will take our questions in the spirit of the sincere 
and serious endeavours by which they axe actually motivated^ 

From our private talks with certain delegations we understand that the 1959 test 
ban talks had aliTiost reached an understanding on these technical details which;, 
apart from the nuraber of visits^ the West nov/ wants to begin by studying. We would 
hope that this could be confirmed and remain true^, because^ if that were so^ then 
the difficulties which 11 ahead might actually be sm.aller than one wou-ld think, 

ijjiother question is thiss is not the acceptance of two or three inspections 
per year tantamount to admitting that they can be made consistent v/ith a State's 
national security and that they need not necessarily represent harmful interference? 
pouia it not prove possible :)r within a State's capabilities to accept for exaraple a 
maximum of four to five visits under the same security arrangements? iind, conversely/ 
does not the acceptance of the theory and principle of inspection of only a fraction ^ 
let us say one-fifth^ of unidentified events — on the valid theory that what was 
needed was not the discovery of every violation but;, more logically and practically^ 
inhibiting or deterring violation by creating risks of discovery —and the offer of 
eight such visits per. year ajiiount in fact to tacitly adiLiitting that the acceptance 
of one- seventh or one-eighth of unidentified events^ let us suppose five or four visits, 
should not very much affect the general picture of a few surprise-^deterrent visits? 
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•3y the same token^ could it be denied that during the last tv/o rounds the l-jest 
kept prodding the Soviet Union to. accept just the principle of on-sito inspection 
because only a very small nuiiiber would be needed^ anyway? 

We feel that any honest and straightforward answer to the above questions will 
show how close we have come to an agreemento It is an absolute necessity that both 
parties should close this small;, final gapo A mutual!;/ satisfactory accommodation 
would ^ and indeed should^ be reached if the paj?ties started negotiating in earnest 
and if they really felt the need to agree on a test bcn^, which was the impression 
given by the letters which were exchanged o 

We have asked whether the difference between three and eight was intrinsically 
important in the sense that the agreed number's greatest usefulness resided in its 
deterrent value* Does it not follow^ I ask^ provided one party has the assurance 
that the visits will not be used for illegitimate activities ^^ and that the other 
party is satisfied that the number of visits will truly have^ and continue to have^ 
the desired effective deterrent value^ that the nuraber of visits becomes just a 
symbol devoid of any charm or magic? We would be interested to learn from any 
delegation in a better position to know v/hether there is anything especially 
significant or sacred^, politically or scientifically^ about either figure of three 
or eight. 

In this rather hasty review of the two parties' positions on the matter we are 
not taking sides or favouring any one viewpoint against the other;, for v/e know only 
too well how gallantly each party can defend its position <, My main objective was to 
give here another dimension or perspective of the matter as seen by detached and 
uncommitted observers o We feel it to be our duty^ as we said eajrlier^ to acquaint 
the Conference with the viev/s of that segment of world opinion* 

One final question. It may be rem-embered that my delegation suggested on a few 
occasions that the nuclear Pov/ers should turn to the study of the question? '''When 
should on-site inspection be necessary in practice?*"" (ENDC/PV<,70^ P»24) We have 
noticed with no small amount of interest that Chairman Khrushchev was of the sasae 
opinion when he offered in his letter of 19 December 1962 (ENDC/73;, p«>5) to accept 
two or three on-site inspections a year "when it was considered necessajry"^ Again we 
were pleased to see that Vir. Kuanetsov repeated the saiiie idea on 12 February v;hen he 
said that the Soviet Government agreed to carry 'out two or three inspections annually 
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'^in cases where this was considered necessary?'. (ENDC/pyo96_^ po22) We do not remind 
the Conference of the similarity of approach by way of boasting or bragging^ rather^ 
our intention is merely to point out that the detached and non-coi^^iitted approach^, 
by its very nature^ is more capable of seeking com.promise solutions which might 
ultimately turn out to be acceptable^ even though they might look far-fetched or too 
ambitiouc-: at the time^ 

Now our question is^ "When should on-site inspection be necessary in practice?^' --- 
and we are not aware that anyone has given an answer to that question^, which we first 
put on 15 August 1962 o If the discussions which took place in New York and 
Washington — of which we naturaJ.ly are not fully informed — resulted in agreement 
about that question <> would it be possible to acquaint the Commiittee x^/ith the outcome^ 
since it might have a bearing on the present situation? 

Ao to the specific difference about which should take place first — agreement 
on the number of the quota of inspections or the definition of what constitutes 
inspection and agreem.ent on the modalities therefore — quite a few possible compromise 
solutions may be found. The non-'aligned States should not find it beyond their 
resourcefulness to come forward with various suggestions e It might be suggested^, 
for example, that we could ask the party which should be so inclined to submit a 
new draft test ban treaty incorporating its ideas -and formulations. Yet another 
suggestion might be to ask each party to submit first a working paper elaborating the 
outlines of its thinking on the question of a test ban^ a procedure which was chosen 
and put to advantage on a few previous occasions by all three nucleojr Powers alike « 
Or it might still be suggested tiiat we adopt with regard to the test ban treaty the 
same procedure we have agreed to follow in our formulation of a joint draft 
di^rmament treaty « 

.The different proposals about the quota number could be discussed prior to 
and simultaneously with other pertinent components of a draft test ban treaty « They 
are all. laid down in the same paper ^ a process which may facilitate agreement and have 
the benefit of limiting the frarae of the discussions. Iji early or preliminary 
possible agreement on the quota num^ber would be welcome; but failing an immediate 
agreement the suggested quota numbers could be left between one^ two;, or three 
brackets. That could allow the study of the other pertinent components of the 
system to go on under wliat we might call a natural built-dn limitation^ in time and 
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space ^ due to the size and nature of the paper itself « It might also guarantee that 
discussion would not get bogged down in endless details. L time^-linit might even be 
set on the duration of such a discussion. 

iXL of the above illustrations might result in simultaneous and orderly discussion 
of both sides of the issue o There would bo no need to gc on arguing about which 
should come first <> Beth should be laid on the table at the same time<, 

We are not submitting any of these illustrations^ however^ because we do not 
feel they could be useful in the absence of the political will of one and all to reach 
a quick settlement » We have seen how the ingenious bracket idea in relation to the 
draft treaty on disa2;*mament has led only to a war of brackets. We laicw^ however ;> that 
the world will not be satisfied with another test ban war of brackets^ which would 
officially usher the cold war into the test ban negotiations, while the armament race 
went on, heralding the advent of yet newer m.embers to the nuclear club, each with a 
new bango 

We are convinced that only the nuclear partners — and possibly only at the 
highest level ™ can find solutions to those problems, solutions which they will bo 
ready and wi llin g to implement o We do not tend to underestimate the real 
difficulties which they may still encounter c To our iioind these are both political 
and psychologicalo They have to do more with confidence — or the lack of 
confidence — and with national prestigec Yet we do not ask the partners to 
sacrifice any element of their national security^ Rather, we appeal to them to 
throe overboard, to sacrifice, so to speak, some of their mutual residual suspicions 
and to seek equally honourable compromises. 

Guided by the newly-generated post--Guban spirit of practicality and reviving 
confidence, could they not help one another to get rid of some of that over-hanging 
suspicion? iill we can say in that regejrd is that we see the whole difference 
boiling down to. an act of faith o One party should reassure the other that the 
number of the quota of inspections which it suggests would be really meaningful, and 
that it would act as an effective deterrent against violation* The other party 
should dispel any lingering fears and seek to give assurance that surprise deterrent 
visits would not have, and could not be made to have, other ulterior significance « 
Both parties need to assure one another than practicality rather than politics is 
the driving force behind their proposals* If those assurances are exchanged at the 
outset, there should be no need nor any place for the difference about which caxie 
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first, the chicken or the eggo But we should not allow the initial difficulty about 
the quota figure to. inhibit or, worse still, to deter our progress to a test ban 
agreement ». We might risk the danger of giving the wrong impression that we were 
hiding behind the "numbers game" for extraneous reasons • 

Now, however, the nuclear parties face their greatest challenge since the 
beginning of this Conference » They will not be- able to convince the world of their 
sincerity of purpose, they will not be able to silence their detractors who described 
our whole endeavour, even before it started, as an "exercise in futility" if they do 
not find, and quickly, a permanent settlexment to the test ban problem., Nor can we 
envisage any real jprogress in the harder and longer disarmament negotiations if we do 
not take this initial and easier step. Can it be said that we will be able to 
discuss fruitfully and constructively > for example, MTo Gromyko^s very important 
modification about the method of reduction of delivery vehicles (ENDC/2/Rev.l, po5c; 
A/PV.1127, provi'sional, p,38), or the United States paper on the reduction of the 
risks of war (ENDC/70), if we do not convince ourselves that we truly have the 
seriousness of purpose and the will to negotiate? Do the above-~mentioned disarmarnent 
problems or other disarmament problems lend themselves to a "take it or leave it" 
approach? 

I feel it my duty, however, to state frankly that our study of disarmament 
problems, in the absence of the long-cherished and now feasible test ban agreement, 
or at least in the absence of favourable signs for its solution, will remain, to say 
the least, largely academic o 

I would not end this statement without referring to collateral measures ^ There 
is every indication on the international horizon that a break-through on the suspension 
of the tests issue could now, more than ever, cause a very happy chain reaction which 
might facilitate agreement on a pre-stage-I.. package deal, comprising such j :.\j\l 
interrelated measures as we have had occasion to suggest in previous statements. 

I have been instructed by my Government to appeal to the nuclear Powers and to 
remand them not only of their moral obligations but indeed of their basic unity of 
purpose in preventing the proliferation of atomic weapons, as well as of our common 
interest in keeping this forum of negotiation going. Rather than capitalize on what 
seem to be points of weakness in the position of the other party, each should try to 
.understand and sympathize- with the difficulties of the other. My Government believes 
that no positive agreement between equally great Powers can be based on anything but 
a position of equality in honour , 
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A high degree of sta^tesraanship, of courage and of political maturity is no^v 
needed to finish off smftly the negotiations T^^hich did not come to fruition in 
New York* Y/e should be happy if the nuclear Powers decided to use the forum of 
the Sub-Committee or^ for that matter, even the Conference itself. le have no 
objection to their making simultaneous use of any other channel available at 
whatever level , as long as they resume serious and dedicated tajiks aiming at 
telling this Conference, and the sooner the better, that the road to signing a test 
ban agreement is now clear. 

'^e thought, and are still convinced, that ivir. Khrushchev's welcome initiative 
in his correspondence to kr. Kennedy v/as a courageous act of good faith and 
state CI. iianship. Any newer act of mutual accommoda-tion - and we expect this from 
one party and the other - in order to help find a solution to this last obstacle 
will to our mind be further proof of even greater good will, moral courage and 
higher statesmanship, which the Yrhole world should acclaim* 

Mr* FO STER (United States of America): Today I wish to speak again 
about what \re regard as the most immediate task for the Conference at this time, 
namely, to achieve a nuclear test ban treaty. Before doing so, however, I am 
compelled to answer briefly certain attacks on United States policy made by the 
Soviet Union and by some of its allies last week a.nd again this morning* Those 
attacks have centred on the creation of a NAiO multilateral nuclear force and th 
alleged transfer of control over nuclear weapons to non-nuclear Powers* They 
simply delp.y us in coming to grips with the problems of negotiating promptly a 
safeguarded nuclear test ban treaty and the other measures before this Conference* 
Whether or not so intended, they distract us from our more important tasks* 

United States policy is firmly against the transfer of nuclear weapons into 
the national control of States which do not possess them. This policy has been, 
expressed in our internal legislation^ in our support of the Irish resolution 
(1665 (XVI)) in the General Assembly, in our submission to this Conference on 
18 April 1962 of our plan (ENIXJ/30 and Add* 1,2) for general and complete disarmament 
in a peaceful world, and in numerous speeches and discussions since* 

No arrangement for a NATO multilateral nuclear force proposed at Nassau or 
elsewhere would violate this long-standing United States policy* Indeed, such a 
force would serve this policy by giving our allies a voice in nuclear strategy* 
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It would thereby remove whatever incentive laight conceivably exist for those who 
dtD-iiot-nowhav^-nucleiir. weapons to seek to acquire an independent nuclear capability. 

Nor is the .recent Franco-German treaty of co-operation concerned with nuclear 
weapons. As President Kennedy remarked at his Press conference on 7 i^ebruary^ 
Germany would remain bound by its 1954 treaty obligation renouncing nuclear weapons ♦ 
Yfe^ for our part, regard the Franco-German reconciliation and co-operation as a 
•contribution to peace and stability in the world, particularly in Europe, 

I should like now to return to the problem of a test ban. As I have indicated, 
we agree with the first priority which the representatives of Canada, Italy, Mexico, 
Nigeria and the United Arab Republic have allotted to achieving a test ban. We 
welcome the constructive comments made by the representative of the United Arab 
Republic this morning in outlining some methods of helping to achieve such an 
agreement Also, I trJ.ie it from the emphasis v/hich our Brazilian colleague placed 
on the' test ban in his intervention on 15 February (EN]DC/PV,98, pp. 13 et seq , ) 
that he also views the achievement of a treaty as our most immediate task at this time. 
To build on a metaphor which he used, the ice of distrust could be broken and then 
Qelted away by. the warm sim of confidence engendered by a sound and safeguarded 
test ban treatyo 

In order to achieve our most immediate goal of a nuclear test ban treaty we 
should devote our time and attention tp a serious exploration of the ma.ior issues 
that must be resolved in order to reach. agreement. From our point of view that 
was the objective of the talks that were held in New York and v^ashington,. IT'e have 
agreed in principle on three important Terif ice.tion elements: national svpit^ms, 
automatic- stations, and on-site inspections. I was happy to have confirmation of 
that from the Polish representative in his remarks this morning. Today my purpose 
is to talk about the le.st of those elements ~ on-site inspections. In other 
meetings later we hope to discuss the other elements, 

T/e appreciate Chairman Khrushchev's reaffirmation, after a hiatus of more than 
a year, of Soviet willingness to accept a quota of on-site inspections. '.70 saw 
in that movement a genuine desire to move towards a test ban agreement, I repeats 
we evaluated the Soviet offer of two or three on-site inspections as evidence of a 
real willingness to open negotiations designed to rea,ch an effective test ban 
agreement. le did not assume the number mentioned by Chairman Khrushchev to be 
em ultimatum which the United States had no choice but to accept. As I pointed out 
(ENDC/PV.96 p,13) in the first meeting of this session of the Conference, the Soviet 
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Union was fully aware, even before the start of the recess talks, that the United 
States could not accept only two or three on-site inspections. 

Our confidence in that assuiiiption was strengthened \rhen the Soviet Union 
accepted our suggestion of private talks. The Soviet Union accepted the 
suggestion contained in President Kennedy's letter of 23 December 1962 (EKDC/74), i/hich 
itself referred to the United States position that 8 to 10 on-site inspections 
were required. That seime communication expressed the President's hope thr.t the 
Soviet Union would match our movement, which had brought our requirement dovm from 
the 12 to 20 sliding scale, with an equivalent movement upward from the figure 
of two or three inspections which the Soviet Union had accepted until 28 November 
1961 • 

It was therefore a very real surprise when, in the first meeting of the recess 
talks, we were told literally that the Soviet Union would net negotiate on the 
question of numbers of on-site inspections above two or three. Presumably the 
whole intent of the private talks, in the Soviet view, was solely to record agreement 
on the particular Soviet proposals put forward* Understandably, that has shaken 
our belief that the Soviet Union really desires agreement* Nevertheless we, still 
continue to act on the assumption that an appropriate quota number can be sgreed 
upon within the framework of a treaty, the ma^jor features of which must necessarily 
be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

For the United States, the ability to carry out effectively an annual quota of 
on-site inspections has been a key clement in the verification system. 7/e see no 
way other than by effective inspection to allay the uncertainties, suspicions and 
ill-will which would otherwise arise over the months and years- Our scientists 
advise us that seismograph records alone simply will not do this foT a considerable 
number of earth tremors each year, 7e therefore believe v/e need, first, an 
inspection quota that allows inspection of some reasonable proportion of these 
unidentified events^ ?.nd, secondly, a set of principles governing on-site 
inspections which will ensure that each on-site inspection can be meanin^^^ful. 

There have been many advances in the science of seismology, but our scientists 
tell us that there are still a good many earth tremors each yee.r in the Soviet 
Union about the origin of which they have no evidence. The seismographs give no 
indication v/hether those tremors p.re due to earthquakes or to explosions. Only 
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an on-site inspection could tell. 7/e do not ask that all of those earth tremors 
be inspected* All vre a,sk is that there should be inspection of a reasonable 
proportion of them^ '7e believe tho.t eight to ten is a reasonable if small proportion. 
Three would not only be far too small a proportions it would be patently inadequate 
even if the unidentified earth tremors were many fewer than our scientists sayo 

Under any quota, one and perhaps two inspections would ha,ve to be saved 
until the end of the year to provide a deterrent against tests all the year long. 
That means that a quota of three might well provide only one usable inspection 
for most of the year. How can it be said that one usable inspection each year 
could Pvllay suspicions and promote the confidence we all recognize is needed, 
particularly when there vrould be a sizable number of earth tremors to vmich the 
quota would be applied? 

The Soviet Government professes to thinly that the United States only requires 
inspections as a political gratuity to satisfy certain "internal^' interests within 
the United States. For that purpose the Soviet Government implies that it estimates 
the quota number of three to be sufficient. That is a miscalculation from beginning 
to end. The reason that on-site inspections are a political necessity is tha,t they 
are, first and foremost, based on a, technical requirement. TZe have asked the 
Soviet Government to respect our judgement on this. 'r/e have explained the numerous 
reasons which impel us to this view. "^^e cannot insist that the Soviet Government 
publicly adopt those reasons, but we can in good faith ask it to understand them 
and to realize that v/e must continue to be guided by them. In this connexion I 
appreciate the recognition by the representative of Brazil that technical, problems 
are important here, and his renewed suggestion that technical studies by an ad hoc 
group of experts might run concurrently with our political discussions 
(ENDC/PV.98, pa?)- 

I should like to say a few words about the reasons why \/e have p.ttempted to 
discuss the elements of an on-site inspection. In my statement at our opening 
meeting (ENDC/PV.96, p. 14) I assured the Soviet Union that the United States and the 
United Kingdom had no interest in prolonging our negotiations through a discussion 
of technical details of secondary and subsidiary importance. ".'e agree -.Tith the 
Soviet Union that the me.jor features of a test ban agreement ought to be worked out 
first, and that it should then be a relatively easy task to fill in the details^ 
7/here the two sides apparently differ now is over those features which should be 
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considered as essential to any agreement and which must, therefore, be resolved 
immedia,telya The Soviet Union has continued to insist that, before any other 
matters can even be. discussed, the -Test must agree to .the specific figures 
proposed by the Soviet Union with respect to a quota of on-site inspections and 
the number of automatic seismic stations. 

The United States and the United Kingdom have what v/e consider to be a broader 
and more balanced point of view about these matters. Indeed, the long history of 
these negotiations has taught us that all the main provisions concerning inspections 
mu3t be viewed as a \Thole and that the annual numb3r of inspections is but one of 
t;\ose ma-jor provisions. How can we tell that an annual quota of inspections 
would be a,dequate unless we know how meaningful eaoh inspection would be? It is 
iik.G asking iis to say how much we would agree to pay for a meal in a far-away place 
-.'/here v.^e had never been, v/ithout telling us what there might be for us to eat, 
\7hether we should have any choice in the selection of the food, whether the food 
would be for us alone or primarily for someone else, whether there would even be 
minimal agreed standards concerning how the food was preserved and prepared, how 
we should get to the eating place and v/hat arrangements would be made for serving 
tho food when vre arrived there. No one would think of entering into such an 
arrangements, Similarly, we need to know the following: 

First: How are potentially suspicious earth tremors located, and vaiat 
criteria can be used to classify at least some of them as earthquakes and not 
explosions? le have proposed scientific formulae to answer those questions. 
Up to 28 November 1961 the Soviet Union proposed similar formulae, with one important 
exception. Has it noyr accepted our formulae or returned to its o^vn, or has it 
others to propose? 

Second: Of the remaining potentially-suspicious earth tremors, who chooses 
vrhich ones to inspect vdthin the quota? l/e were in apparent agreement before 
28 November 1961 that each side would begin the process by choosing the events in 
the other side's territory. iThat is the present Soviet position? 

Third: Kov7 big is the area which may be inspected? "Ife have made several 
proposals on this score, but we do not know the Soviet position. 

Fourth: Y/ho will do the inspecting? i7e have proposed that no United States 
national inspect United States territory and that no S-oviet national inspect 
Soviet territory. 7e have made other proposals concerning how the team should be 
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composed* Until 28 November 1961 the Soviet Union proposed that inspection teams 
on its territory be made up one-half of Soviet nationals, one of whom would lead 
the team* "./e have made it clear repea,tedly that this proposal, since it constituted 
self-inspection, was not acceptable* ./hat is the present Soviet position on th.o 
matter? 

Fifths How would the inspection be carried out? .'fe have proposed that an 
inspection team be promptly dispatched and that it search for radioactive debris and 
other evidencp by means of low-level aerial inspection and intensive ground 
inspection, whicn might include drilling. The Soviet Union, before 28 November 1961, 
apparently agreed to such procedures in principle. Does it now? 

Transit to the site of the inspection would be subject to safeguards to ensure 
that the teams proceeded speedily and promptly to the site of the event v^ith an 
absolute minimum of interference to the normal activities of the host country. 
Special arrangements of the kind we have frequently discussed might be agreed upon 
to ensure the host country* s national security during transit of the inspection 
team. Operations at the site could be monitored by host-country observers, and 
the United States would be pleased to discuss arrangements with regard to areas 
particularly sensitive from the standpoint of national security. All of those 
procedures have been explained to the Soviet Union, but we have thus far received 
no reply concerning their suitability and acceptability to the Soviet G-overnment. 

General answers at least to those problems are crucial if vre are. to make. 
tangible progress towards a test ban- agreement. Cur general proposals on those 
questions are on the table. They have been touched upon by me today, . and it is our 
urgent desire to enter into, real discussions with the Soviet Union, on them; for, 
in- the long riin, reaching an effective agreement will depend upon acceptance by 
both sides, not only of quota numbers for inspections but also of the measures which 
will ensure that inspections will be meaningfully carried out. 

It is my delegation's earnest hope that these issues can be discussed quickly 
and intensively during, the days ahead. That is why my delegation is here. 7e are 
prepared to discuss and consider vfith the. Soviet Union all possible means of 
resolving any of these questions, upon which it may.hav^, its own suggestions or 
proposals. to make. Our sole aim is to reach swiftly an effective nuclear test ban 
a'greement. 
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In closing, I wish to refer to the remarks of Secretary of State Ilusli at the 
very beginning of this Conference last year - remarks which are as true today as 
they were then* He said that the cessation of nuclear weapon tests was a matter 
which "should yield priority to none." Our objective, he stated, was to see 
nuclear weapon tests "stopped, and stopped forever." (EIslBC/?V.2, .p. 23). He 
continued: 

"This is v/hy the United States and the United Kingdom have invited the 

Soviet Union to resume negotiations to ban all nuclear weapons tests 

under effective international controls. 'Je shall press this matter here 

at Geneva and make every reasonable effort to conclude an agreement which 

can bring an end to testing." ( ibid . ) 

President Kennedy has said repcatedl^^ that the United Sto/oes desires a 
safeguarded agreement to end nuclear weapon tests. Ls he said most recently on 
the occasion of the opening of this session of the Conference: 

"7e must seek an agreement that will serve the world's real 

interests by deserving and promoting confidence and trust among the 

nations." ( ENDC/?V.96, p. 8 ) 

■7e are here to continue our search for such an agreement. 

Mr . G-QD3ER (United Kingdom): I propose to detain my colleagues for only 
a very few moments this morning. I had originally intended to make a speech on 
a number of items related to the more general issues of general and complete 
disarmament, and in particular to talie up certain points made last week by various 
representeitives. Listening to this morning's debate, however, I have come to the 
conclusion that such a speech this morning would be inr.ppropriate in that almost 
the whole attention of those who ha.ve spoken before me has been devoted to nuclear 
tests; and it seems to me that it v/ould be a pity, therefore, to mar the debate by 
taking it away from that subject at this moment. There vfill be an opportimity 
another day for me to come back to those other wider issues, and I therefore reserve 
my position at the moment, if I may. I would have withdrawn my name but thr.t I 
wish to comment very briefly. on one or two points that have emerged this mornings 

First, I should like to express my pleasure a,t seeing Mr. Naszkowski back with 
us again to lead the Polish delegation* I wish I could express equal warmth for 
everything he said to us this morning, but there vrere some things I found of definite 
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interest. I felt tlio.t perhaps if he had heard some of my ovm comments last week 
I might have persuaded him not to say one or t\70 of the things he said today. In 
regard to the point he made when speaking of nuclear tests ~ I think I noted his 
words correctly - he talked of the "Jest's desire to use the vrish to compromise on 
the part of the other side to impose its own views (^ugra? p.7 ). I think this 
point wa,s very effectively dealt with by our United States colleague in the speech 
to which we have just listened when he pointed cut that in fo-ct if it is a case of 
imposing wills it is lyco the Western side which is seeking to do that (supra, p. 20 ). 
V/e have alwa^ys been ready to seek genuine compromise on matters which can be 
substantiated as providing evident o.nd effective control over any nuclear test ban 
treaty. It is not a question of seeking to dictate; it is a question of 
accepting a genuine scientific basis in which both sides can ha,ve confidence. It 
is not a one-sided issue at all. HoY/everj that is only a passing comment. 

I was very struck by the speech of our United Arab Republic collea^gue this 
morning. It \ms remarkable in its content and it deserves our closest study. 
It would obviously be wrong for me to say I p.greed with every single sentence 
of what he sa^id. Nevertheless, there was a great deal in it which I found we 
ought all to ana^lyse closely to see whether it could help us forward towards tha,t 
agreement which, he so rightly says, must be the desire of us all. I for one 
certainly propose to give it very ca.reful thought indeed. That is not merely 
because he did me the honour of quoting me in the early stages of his speech, 
gratified though I Y/as that he should do so. But perhaps I might take up the point 
he made in relation- to my urging our Soviet colleagues at that time to accept again 
the principle of obligatory on-site inspection. I have since said that v/e welcome 
the fact that they have so accepted it, and tha^t puts us in a negotiating position 
now where at least the basses on which both sides a^pproach this question are similar. 
Our colleagues round the table know only too well that throughout the whole of 
our discussions here last yea.r we were in the impossible negotio.ting position on 
this particular issue vrhere the two sides did not have a similp.r basis on vmich to 
negotiate, but the re-acceptance of obligatory on-site inspection by the Soviet 
Union does open up those possibilities. 

The speech of dur United Ste.tes colleague this morning drew clea^rly from this, 
I think, the points on which we now need to seek to make progress. The points which 
he has enumerated so clea^rly in the speech to which we have just listened vfill remind 
us all, I hope;, of the various problems that face us, which of course are not solely 
confined to these particular questions of numbers • 
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Towards the end of iiis speech our colleague from the United Arab Republic said 
he would be happy if -ohe nuclear Powers decided to use the foruiri of the nuclear 
Sub-Committee or even the Conference itself and he made certain other suggestions • 
r/ly own feeling is that there would be definite advantage, since we have this new 
basis for negotiation, if the Sub-Committee were to meet again at an earl^^ date, 
and I hope that this will be a^greed to. If vfe could get a genuine desire to 
come to terms on these various issues on both sides, it is my belief the/o v/e ought 
to be able to clinch this matter. I tried to set out the position on this 
matter as simply as I could in the speech I made to the Conference on Fridaj?^ 
(ENDC/PV.98, pp.42 et seq .). I tried to set it out precisely and concisely, and 
I do not think I would vrish to add more to it at this stage. Therefore, as I 
say, I only kept m.y name on the list of spealiers this morning because I wished 
to express my interest in the very thoughtful speech our United Arab Republic 
colleague made to us this morning and to assure him that as f<?.r as the United Kingdom 
delegation is concerned it will receive our very careful consideration. 

Mr. KUZNBTSCV (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian ): First of all, I should like to welcome the representative of Poland, 
to. Naszkowski, Deputy i/Iinister of Foreign Affairs. '^e paid careful a,ttention 
to the useful contribution to our common cause which the representative of Poland 
made in his statement tode.y. .7e also listened with interest to the considerations 
put forward by the representative of the United Arab Republic and. in our subsequent 
statements v^e shall try to answer the questions^ put by Mr. Hasscji. , 7e also 
listened most attentively to the statement made today by the United States 
representative. Unfortunately that statement contained a number of points with 
which we cannot possibly agree. 

Attempts are being made by the United States side to distort the position of 
the Soviet Union on a number of issues. The United States representative today 
said nothing new on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests. There was no evidence 
of any desire on his part to take advantage of the favourable conditions for the 
immediate conclusion of an agreement on the cessation of all tests which have been 
created as a result of the constructive steps taken by the Soviet. Union. Tfe can 
only regret that the question of the number of inspections has been turuGd into an 
obstacle to agreement on the cessation of tests. 
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Ye-t -this is a question which;, in essence, had already been solved* 'Jhe 
stubborn determination of our "Western partners to bargain for the greatest possible 
number of inspections, which are quite unnecessary for control purposes, cp.nnot fail 
to put us on our guard. It is evident that hidden behind this demand are other 
intentions, which ha.ve nothing to do with control over nuclear explosionse 7fith 
all due respect to lir* Foster, I feel obliged to dwell on his example of an eating 
place and its prices which he adduced to prove the necessity for a larger number 
of on-site inspections. This example is unsuita,ble and irrelevant to the problems 
we are discussing. The a^rguments which the 7[estern Powers are now puttir^i;; forward 
in an attempt to justify a larger number of inspections do not provide any convincing 
proofs It has been demonstrated here on many occasions that the number of inspections 
cannot be determined on the basis of a so-called scientific a^pproache These are 
two different levels. It would be all the same if, let us say, taking the example 
you have mentioned, you v/ere to enumerate all the dishes served in the restaurant 
and were then to ask, for instance, the age ef the restaurant, owner and the name 
of his wife. There is no relation between one and the other; and the same 
applies to your attempts to determine the number of inspections on the basis of 
certain special scientific and technical considerations. 

Of course, we firmly reject attempts to lay upon the Soviet Union the 
responsibility for the situation which has Eirisen in the negotiations on this 
question. "vTe shall study the statement Mr. Foster' made today, and at a meeting 
of the Committee in the near future ire shall give an appropriate reply to the 
questions thc.t were touched upon and we shall state the Soviet Union^ s .position on 
them. 

iit present I should, like to dwell briefly on one question on which we thinlr it 
appropriate to make a, few remarks imrAediately in connexion with the statement made 
by Mr. Foster today. That is the question of the plans of the Western Powers for the 
further spread of nuclear weapons, which are dangerous to the cause of peace. i/ir. 
Foster denied the existence of such plans among the 'Western Powers and a.sserted,in 
particular, that the plan to create a NATO multila-teral force would not lead to the 
further spread of nuclear weapons. (s upra jP.lo) ¥e consider this to be a very 
important matter, which has a direct bearing on the negotiations in this Committee, 
since it is obvious that any activities aiming at the further spread of nuclear weapons 
are bound to aggravate the whole international situation, to increase the threat of a, 
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nuclear war and, obviously, to make tlie negotiations on disarmament 
more difficult. It is therefore im";;cssible to agree with the assertion thp.t to 
refer to cand discuss this matter would lea,d us avray from considering the .problems 
before our Committee. 7e must talr.e into account -rhat is how happening' in the 
world.o 7e cannot isolate our Comr.iittee within four walls and, ignore what is 
happening in the vrorld and not distinguish bet\7een what contributes to the 
fulfilment of the tas.'is assigned to it and what hinders their fulfilment,, It is oui 
duty- to take steps to eliminate the obstacles which hinder our work. 

7ith regard to the question whether the plan for the crevation- of a iU--C 
multilateral force will lead to the further spread of nuclear '/eapons, a perfectly 
clear situation is taking shapes the giving of access to nuclear weapons to States 
which hitherto have net possessed them will mean the further spread of nuclear 
wea,pons ~ no other result can be. expected, nor can it be called- anything else, 
koreover, the plan for the creation of a "NiVx\ multilateral nuclear force'' provides 
for such access through tv/o cha,nnels, so to speak. 

In the first place, it is evident from statements made by responsible 
United States persons t2iat the intention is to place submarines \7ith Polaris 
missiles under the control of mixed commands, including military personnel of 
both nuclear and non-nuclear NA'I'C Powers. Surely no one can believe tliat the 
military personnel of the non-nuclear 1-owers will be concerned only with swa^bbing 
decks or chipping rust off anchors. No,, they 7^111 of course be directly concerned 
with the Polaris missiles, whicli, as we all know, have thermonuclear \7arheads of 
great destructive capacity. 

Secondly, the statements of responsible United States officials also show that 
consideration is now being given to the creo.ticn of a special organ in iIA'20, with 
the participation of both nuclear c.nd non-nuclear States members of this bloc, 
which will take decisions on the military use of the NATO multilateral nuclear 
force, tha,t is to say, on firing the Polaris in the direction of predetermined 
targets in the territories of the socialist countries. L^reover, the possibility 
of taking such decisions by a majority, and not unanimously, is not excluded. 

In the light of all this, v/hat are we to thinl^^^ is it or is it not proposed 
to give access to nuclear Yfeapons to those who do not' yet possess them, through 
the creation of a NATC multilateral nucloar force? It is obvious that the e.nsvrex 
to this must be in the affirmative. In fact, the President of the United States of 
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'America already gave this answer when he said the following at his press conference 
on 14 Februarys 

"7fe are, as you Imow, putting forward and have suggested a multilateral 

force as. well as a multi-national force, which will, I think, substa,ntially 

increase the influence that the Europeans have in the atomic field'\ (Hew 

York Times , 15 February 1963) • 

As you see, the words speak for themselves. Yet here the representatives of 
the NATO countries are trying to convince the members of the Committee that nothing 
of the kind will happen and that the Tfest European States members of ilATC will not 
be given access to nuclear weapons, even within the framework of a NAi'O multilateral 
nuclear force^ If the situation were really as you say it is, the President of 
the United States of ijaerica would have no reason to sx-)eak of a substantie.l 
increase of the influence of the European members of NATO in the field of nuclear 
weapons. But then there would e.lso be no sense in crea.ting a multilr.terai 
nuclear force, and yet for some reason it is being created. 

Surely we cannot really believe theit the purpose of this whole plan is simply 
to create an illusion rjaong the 7}*est Europea^n Ste.tes members of NATO that they 
are being given greater influence in nuclear v/-eapon matters, where^.s in actual 
fact no such influence is being given them. Ccji anyone seriously assert thai 
the creation of a multilateral nuclear force is to be rege.rded as a step intended 
to delude the non-nuclear NATO povrers and to give them, in fact, nothing? That 
sort of thing does not happen in politics. 7e are faced with actual attempts 
to disseminate nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union obviously cannot fail to pay 
attention to this important step directed against its security and the security of 
all socialist countries. The Soviet Government will be compelled to drav;- the 
appropriate conclusions in order to ensure the security of the USSIc and of its 
allies. 

Of course, all those who do not want war are particularly p.larmed by the fext 
that, within the framework of a NATO multilateral nuclear force, access to nuclear 
weapons will be given to "Testern Germany, whose revanchist aspirations are v/ell knoTm. 
The United States and United Kingdom re-presentatives will, of course, say that 
this is a very limited excess ojad is subject to control. But the peoples are 
already familiar with all this: first, the Jest German revanchists and militarists 
will be given one outwardly small concession, e.nd there will be talk about 
control. Then they will get another, slightly larger concession. Then even 
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further concessions Trill be made to them and vhen you look, it will be hard. to 
determine who is the real master of the situation, those vaio.mo.ke the concessions, 
or the Test Germany revanchists themselves. The history of the post-Y7ar 
rearmament of Testern G-ermo.ny is full of convincing and general ly-knovm examples 
of this kind, 

7e cannot fail to recall also that the theory according to which predatory 
G-erman militarism a,nd rovanchism can be tamed by means of gradual concessions was, 
as we all know,, widely entertained in the "Western countries during the period 
following the First Torld 7ar* 3ut the peoples v/ill never forget the pr?.ctical 
results to which this theory led e/o that time and how short up.s the read from the 
iv-iunich Conference to the ruins of Coventry and Smolensk, to the furnaces of 
kajdanek a.nd the bales of human hair at Auschwitz » And no7f, how many years will 
it take for events to develop from the time when the revanchists a.nd militarists 
of the Federal Republic of Germany c.re given a,ccess to nuclear weapons within a 
NATO multilateral nuclear force, to the day when they Y^-ill involve man:;:ind in a 
nuclear adventure? /uid how many hundreds of millions of victims will this adventure 
cost the peoples? ilre you prepared to ansY^er these questions, gentlemen, the 
representatives of the UAj-'O countries which are by their actions facilitating the 
equipping of Geniian militarism vrith nuclear weapons? 

"7e should like to stress once again that vrc are spealiing about very serious 
matters indeed* The fu.ture of the peoples is at 'stake, and we therefore cannot fail 
to raise the alarra. 

Moreover, it is no secret that the plans of the Test Germain militarists are 
directed towards obtaining nuclear vreapons and ^.re not limited to participation in 
a "NATO multilateral nuclear force". There is also the military treaty between 
two partners in NAlCO, France and Testern Germany. The organizers of this military 
union do not concea.1 the fact that they intend to improve their weapons together 
and to prepare a joint strategy for their use. In my le.st intervention, 1 
mentioned President do Gaulle ^s statement that the Test German State could have any 
weapons which it deemed necessary. Is it not obvious what a danger this is to 
peace throughout the irorld? The representatives of the "Western Powers avoid giving 
in this Committee a proper appraisal of the milita,ry treaty oe'C-ween France and 
Western Germany, 3ut, on this account the treaty will not become any loss 
dangerous, nor will it cease to be an instrument for the a^ctual transfer of nuclear 
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weapons to the revanchists and militarists of 7estern (xermany. This is a fact^ 
and no one will seriously try to deny that the widening of the area of location 
of nuclear weapons is a danger to the cause of peace • 

All this only confirms again and again the thought shared by the overvmelming 
majority of delegations here in this Committee ;> namely that vre cannot delay to 
carry out measures v/hich would reverse the trend of events in the direction of 
reducing the threat of a nuclear war and eliminating the danger vAich hangs over 
the peoples. It is the profound conviction of the Soviet Government that, among 
the measures which would help to create favourable conditions for the solution 
of the problem of general and complete disarmament, the first would be renunciation 
of the use of foreign territories for stationing strategical means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons, the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the States 
parties to the-^^Tarsav/ Treaty and the States parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the creation of nuclear-free zones in various regions of the world. 

The Soviet G-overniaent is in fa^vour of the speediest adoption and implementatior 
of these measures, and v/e should like to express the hope that the Committee will 
proceed in the near future to their practical consideration. 

Mr . C AVALLo 1 r I ( Italy ) ( translation from French )? At the present stage 
of this discussion I will confine myself to a fevr words. I should like simply 
to make a few brief remarks on the exchange of views which has taken place so 
far, and on some interesting points which I thinli have emerged. 

As indeed the Italian delegation hoped, the discussion while remaining 
genera.1 has been to a great extent concerned with an agreement on the prohibition 
of nuclear tests. That confirms once aga^in the urgency and importa,nce of this 
problem, which is in a sense an obligatory road to progressively wider disarmament 
measures and finally to general and complete disarmament. I vrill not enter into 
the details of the different positions, but one point - an extremely important one - 
seems to me to have been unanimously agreed.. It is that all of us here round this 
table are convinced that now is the best moment for the conclusion of an agreement 
on tests o 

I do not wish to spend time no7^ discussing who deserves the main credit for 
the rapprochement of views which has talien place. '.That I wish to stress now, and 
with satisfaction,' is that, the delegations of the socialist countries have also 
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clearly admitted during' the general debate thxat at the resunrotion of this Conference 
the prospects for the conclusion of a treaty banning nucleo.r tests seem more 
favourable than they did at the last session. 

In his speech on Friday last Ilr. Kuznetsov made the following statement: 
'^It can be said without exaggeration that never before have there been 
such favourable conditions for solving the problem of the prohibition 
of nuclear tests o.s there are at the present time* 7e must not lose 
the opportunity ^rhich is now offered to us; because the international 
situation might change^ and then the conditions might not be so 
favourable • * • ^' (EriDC/PV.93, p>4l) 
I fully agree with him. But after that I cannot help being surprised to hear 
iv^ir. Kuznetsov and all his colleagues of the socialist countries^ delegations 
paint a sombre picture of the international situation and at the same time 
accuse the 7estern Pov/ers of acting in a manner dangerous to the peace a,nd 
stability of the world. 

Mr. Kuznetsov has returned to the charge today with some extremely serious 
criticisms of the intentions and actions of the 7estern countries - criticisms 
which are completely unfounded, as Lir, Foster has shown very clearly this morning. 
On Friday last we heard Mr. Kuznetsov state that the 7e stern Powers wish to use 
the Geneva Conference to ensnare and deceive the peoples of the world, who 
are being persuaded the.t they are on the roa,d to disarmament and peace, whereas 
the NATO countries are only preparing secret plans for war and destruction. 

Those statements are regrettable. If we desire good results from these 
negotiations, if we wish to succeed, a minimum of confidence and mutual esteem 
must exist between us all. 7e believe that the negotiations to which we have 
been summoned, and to which the countries not belonging to military allia^nces 
have generously committed themselves, are serious and honest negotiations. Since 
we do not deny the good faith of our partners, we expect our ovmgood faith also 
to be accepted, and the use of terms and the i:;putr:t:lci: o.? r-ctives ivhich Fiay 
harm our common effort and discredit our Conference to be avoided in our discussions. 

But, however that may be, there is one point in particular which I should 
like to make. The pessimistic p.nd negative remarks about the general political 
situation which the socialist delegations have made, and to vrhich I have already 
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referred^ clearly contradict the same delegation's statements which I have just 
quoted - that more favourable conditions exist today for solving the problem 
of tests o Are those two views compatible? 7ould the way be open to a nuclear 
agreement if ^ as our colleagues in the Socialist delegations maintain^ the 7est 
were really preparing for aggression? T/ould a test ban be conceivable if the 
NATO multilateral force Y/ere really, as Mr» Kuznetsov repeated this morning, a 
means for facilitating the proliferation of nuclear arms? It seems to me quite 
clear that the conclusion of an agreement on the cessation of tests would have 
no chance of success ~ whereas I du convinced that it has a very good chance ~ 
if the present international situation were really as dangerous a,s the socialist 
countries' delegations, for obvious purposes of polemics and propaganda, malie it 
out to be* 

Personally, I am glad to see a feeling of unanimity emerging from our 
discussions* 7e must take advantage of the considerable rapprochement Y/hich 
has talten place between our views on tests to press forward vrith our negotio.tions , 
In this connexion I hope that our two co-Chairmen have already started their 
inlurm.al contacts • But I should like to ask the Committee, as Lr. G-odoer 
has just done, ^vhethor the moment has not come to reconvene the three-Power 
Sub-Committee ana asli it to set to vrork in a practical and business-like mcjciner- 
I say this especially, after hearing the speech made this morning by the United 
Arab Republic representative, who put forward some very interesting proposals 
for our method of work ( sup ra > , p. 15)^ and after the speech made by ivir» Poster, 
who brought to. the Conference's attention a list of important problems 'v/ithin the Sub- 
committee's competence which it should examine as soon as possible ( supra > , p922)» 
I am convinced that it would now be extremely useful to convene the Sub-Committee 
cand I hope that the two co-Chairmen will consider this without dela^y. 

Mr. FOSTER (United States of iuaerica) 2 I feel it to be necessary for 
me to comment on somv. of the statements made by the representatives of the 
Soviet Union, and I do regret that he has again seen fit to distract the Cor;jnitteo 
from what so many of its members considered to be the most important and urgent 
task before it. He has continued his attack on the policies of the United States, 
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quoting President Konnody at a Press conference of 14 February. I thinli that 
if iViro Kuznetsov will rc-study tlio coraments I made this raorninQ* it will be clear 
to him that our idea of the function of the multilateral force fits directly 
into the long-standin^j policies of the United States concerning the non- 
proliferation of nuclear v/eapons. 7e believe that such a force, which will 
give our allies a voice in nuclear strategy as the President said, would - and 
I quote my earlier remarks - ^^thereoy remove whatever incentive might conceivably 
exist for those who do not now have nuclear wea;;,cns to seek to acquire an 
independent nuclear capability". ( supra ^ P*19 )• 

I must also particularly deplore that i/lr. kuznetsov passed from that 
to a general attack on the Federal Republic of G-ermany, 7e, and I thinit all 
objective peoples, recognize that the Federe.l Republic of Germany is novr a 
peaceful democracy. It has renounced the use of force for political ends. 
The armed forces of the Federp.l Republic are fully integrated into the defensive 
alliance of NATO in case of any hostilities and, a.s I indicated earlier^ the 
Federal Republic has, by the treaty of 1954, renounced nuclear weapons completely. 
I think I must again comment that this sort of attack does not further our work, 
and I hope that we can get on to the importa,nt objectives for which we are here. 

The CHAIRi.iAJ>! (Romania): If no other representative \7ishes to speak at 
this time I should like, before we pass to the communique, to draw the attention 
of the Committee to the "Creneva Declaration by Lcmbers of the International 
Scientific Comiuunity'"', copies of which have been distributed here this morning. 

I understand that, although there are only nine names of signatories which 
appear in the declo.ration before us, it has in fact been signed by well over 
150 eminent scientists from all over the world - scientists vilio have assembled in 
Geneva for the United iJations Conference on the Application of Science and 
Technology for the Benefit of the Less Developed Areas. 

On behalf of the Conference of the Eightoen-Kation Corxiittee on Disarmament, 
I should like to express our gratitude to these distinguished scientists for the 
noble sentiments they have expressed in their individual capacity. 
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Mr^ PikDILL/l I^ERVO (Mexico) ( translated from Spanish ); I should raerely 
like to ask whether the conniunique should not contain some reference to the 
distribution to merabers of the Cormiiittee of the Declaration by the scientists 
which the Chairman has just mentioned. If there is nothing agp.inst it, I 
think that some reference should be inserted in the communique to the receipt 
of that appeal made by the scientists to this Committee to redouble its 
efforts and conclude an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests. 
The Conference decided to issue the following communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
today held its ninety-ninth plenary meeting in the Po.lais des Nations, 
Geneva under the chairmanship of kr« G« Luacovescu, Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and representative of Romania • 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Poland, the 
United Arab Republic, the United Sta,tes, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union and Italy, 

"The Conference expressed its gratitude to the scientists who 
had signed the ^Geneva Declaration by the Members of International 
Scientific Cornmmiity^ for the sentiments they had expressed in their 
individual capacity, 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on T/ednesday, 
20 February 1963, at 10,30 a.m." 



The meeting rose at 12.45 p>m .« 



